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Gilder's studio, and the flowers in the 
background were done by the sitter. His 
portrait of Timothy Cole, the wood en- 
graver, which has been exhibited fre- 
quently as "Man with Violin," is now in 
the Museum of Art at Toronto. 

No claim is here made that there is in 
general any Canadian art distinct from 
other art. The purpose has been to show 
merely that Canadian artists have gained 
conspicuous distinction when placing their 
work against American and European 
standards and that there has been an 



awakening of national consciousness of 
this fact. And when we take also into 
consideration the splendid marine paint- 
ings of W. St. Thomas Smith, and call 
attention to recent one-man exhibitions 
in first-class Fifth Avenue galleries by 
young Canadian artists such as John Rus- 
sell and Ernest Lawson, as well as the 
"taking up" by prominent London dealers 
of the output of Archibald Browne, we 
merely give further evidence of an ad- 
vance in art that it would be difficult to 
equal in any other country in the world. 
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BY A. E. GALLATIN 



THE eleventh annual exhibition of the 
International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers, held at the 
Grafton Galleries in London during 
April and May, was one of great interest. 
It contained many more paintings of vital 
importance than were shown at the Royal 
Academy — the latter being an enormous 
assemblage of pictures which, as a whole, 
was about as inspiring as this year's Paris 
Salon.* 

Founded in 1898, Whistler was the 
first president of the International So- 
ciety, which office he held until his death 
in 1903, when he was succeeded by Rodin. 
Among the members are such men of 
real genius as William Orpen, William 
Nicholson, D. Y. Cameron, James Pryde, 
Charles Shannon and William Strang. 
Other artists represented at this exhibi- 
tion among the non-members were Degas, 
Forain, Monet, Pissaro and the sculptor, 
Paul Troubetzkoy. Needless to say, 
therefore, that with such artists as 
Whistler and Rodin to control its des- 
tinies and with such members and con- 
tributors as those enumerated, these ex- 
hibitions are always most interesting. 



*The cleverest works are always to be seen at 
the Salon of the humorists; these amiable 
drawings will long outlive the blatant Salon 
pictures. 



William Nicholson was represented by 
a splendidly painted portrait of F. Nash, 
Esq., clerk of the Merchant Taylors' 
Company. With William Orpen he stands 
as the most important name in contem- 
porary British art. Nicholson's compo- 
sition and sense of color are as notable as 
they used to be in the days of his mar- 
velous woodcuts, which some day will be 
treasured by the greatest amateurs of 
I'estampe. The enamel-like surface of 
his pigment is also an esthetic delight, and 
his modeling masterful, as is his render- 
ing of values. It was these qualities that 
made his exhibition at the Goupil Gallery 
last spring come as a revelation and 
proclaim him a master of his craft. 
Orpen sent a picture entitled "The 
Knacker's Yard, Dublin," a canvas nota- 
ble in its composition, containing great 
imposing empty spaces. His paintings at 
the Royal Academy (for that institution 
has had the sagacity to elect him an as- 
sociate member) were by far the most in- 
teresting works shown there. Certainly 
with Nicholson and Orpen to carry along 
her glorious traditions, founded by Rae- 
burn, Reynolds, Romney, Hogarth and 
Gainsborough, British art is about to 
come into her own again. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that these men are 
great artists. 
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The genius of Degas and his supreme 
powers as a draughtsman were illustrated 
by a typical "Danseuse," while that of 
his understudy, Forain, was shown by a 
group of works in etching, oil and pastel. 
Forain is certainly an immensely clever 
draughtsman, his line as strong and ex- 
pressive as a master from Japan. His 
realism is as unflinching and his vision 
as penetrating and even more cruel than 
that of Degas. The etchings possess 
great technical beauty and are full of 
strong characterization. But his work 
is too much an echo of his master — at 
times it is veritable caricature. How dif- 
ferently has the charming art of Mary 
Cassatt been inspired by Degas ! Forain 
is to Degas what Boucher was to Watteau 
and what Walter Greaves (his exhibition 
caused quite a sensation in London this 
spring) is to Whistler. They expose the 
tricks of their masters. 

D. Y. Cameron is a painter of great 
distinction as well as one of the masters 



of etching, and his "The Hills of Skye," 
shown at this exhibition, was a canvas 
possessing great beauty. The paintings 
sent by James Pryde and Charles Rick- 
etts were also very notable performances 
and possessed great merit, while the few 
pieces of sculpture which adorned the 
exhibition were of a high order. The two 
examples of Rodin's art, one in bronze 
and one a marble, and Troubetzkoy's liv- 
ing "Hound" and gracious "Princess T. 
and Child" represented the best in mod- 
ern sculpture. Rodin, who brought out a 
volume dealing with art this June, is a 
master sculptor, but much of his influ- 
ence has been baneful. Four-fifths of 
the output of the sculptors' studios now 
comes forth in an unfinished state, 
and too many artists of the moment 
have neglected to learn to draw and to 
equip themselves with a knowledge of 
the technique of their art. Whistler said 
with great truth that this is an age of 
rapid results. 



ART AND INDIVIDUALITY* 

BY IRVING K, POND, F. A. I. A. 

President or the American Institute of Architects 

PARTI 



IN spite of the seeming indefiniteness 
of the theme it is the purpose of this 
essay to deal clearly with certain expres- 
sions of life as embodied in Art. Pre- 
requisite to this is a carefully surveyed 
field and a firm foundation ; a foundation 
based on knowledge that the superstruc- 
ture may safely soar into the realms of the 
imagination and fancy — soar into those 
realms and yet lose nothing of its reality. 
Clear definition makes a good foundation 
stone and the more crystalline the stone 
the better it is for our purpose. 

What is Art? What is Individuality? 
Art? Art is the resultant of doing things 
beautifully! — not necessarily of doing 
beautiful things, certainly not of doing 
beautiful things badly, but of doing any- 



thing beautifully, so that having been 
done the thing shall have been done in 
accordance with the laws of Beauty. In- 
dividuality is that characteristic some- 
thing which distinguishes one from an- 
other, whether that one be a person, a 
community, or a race. Humanity is so 
constituted that the art which lives, the 
only art which lives to bear its record of a 
life or of a civilization, is the art which 
does beautifully those things which find 
sympathetic response in the higher na- 
ture and instincts, and reflect the finer 
characteristics of the individual and the 
race. "Art for art's sake" is an odorless 
flower of an ephemeral nature. "Art for 
art's sake" is quite of a piece with that 
"virtue" which "is its own reward." 



*A paper read at the Convention of the American Federation of Arts held at Washington, D. C. , 
on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of May, 1911. 



